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REVIEWS ÖF BOOKS 2()I 

Professor Martin assumes the relative uniformity of the American 
cultural scene but fails to use this fact for explanatory purposes (English 
writers produced "Tales of Truth," but in a more complex world of many 
traditions the Fieldings were usually there to spoof the Richardsons) ; 
Martin also assumes incorrectly that his judges and College presidents con- 
stituted a national elite and bore the same relationship to some sort of 
national "good taste" as the aristocracy actually did in England. Critics 
may wonder if the Scots were quite so important when they stop to con- 
sider that behind the popularity of the "Common Sensists" were Locke, 
Hobbes, and two centuries of British empiricism, as well as an American 
character formed in the eighteenth Century. Some readers will find the 
author's style too relentlessly abstract and note the lack of firm Organiza- 
tion relating every page to the central purpose. Despite these faults of Or- 
ganization, style, and stress, Professor Martin has brought keen insight 
and creative scholarship into an intriguing book which contains something 
of value for most students of early American letters and culture. 

George Washington Unit/ersity Charles R. Crowe 

To the Farewell Address: Ideas of Early American Foreign Policy. By 
Felix Gilbert. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 
!76. $375-) 

Felix Gilberts aim is to trace the origin of the ideas that entered into 
the making of early American foreign policy. The Founding Fathers held 
that foreign relations should be limited largely to commerce, that tradi- 
tional diplomacy was little more than the trappings of a day when abso- 
lute monarchs subordinated the public good to their own whims and 
ambitions, and that power was in itself bad. The author bases these con- 
clusions on a highly perceptive analysis of the writings of early American 
leaders who participated in the making of foreign policy. 

The central interest of Professor Gilbert is with the ideas rather than 
with the economic and political environment that helps to explain them. 
He treats the colonial experience briefly, noting that the emphasis on 
commerce grew naturally out of the colonists having only commercial 
contacts with the outside world and also out of the prevailing dominance 
of mercantilism. Professor Gilbert is at his best in discussing the European 
background of these ideas. His chapter on Englands retreat from the 
Continental alliance system and increasing concern with trade and colonies 
is excellent. In James Burgh's Political Disquisitions, a book in the libraries 
of the leading Americans, were the ideas that dominated American think- 
ing during the Revolution. Burgh denounced the whole balance of power 
system and traditional diplomacy. 
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Professor Gilbert writes lucidly and thoughtfully of the impact of the 
Age of Enlightenment. The intellectual leaders stressed natural law, criti- 
cized the Subordination of domestic aflfairs to foreign relations, and de- 
nounced the balance of power System as the source of many of the evils of 
the day. The philosophes argued for the use of reason in foreign afifairs 
and believed that once reason ruled there would be no need for diplomats. 

The Americans who dealt with foreign relations in the early years of 
the Revolution approached the task in a messianic spirit. They took pride 
in not knowing all the rules of court etiquette and impatiently sought to 
replace old forms with piain reason. Representatives of Congress scurried 
about Europe seeking to negotiate commercial treaties and in a brash 
spirit paid little attention to formalities. Only gradually did men like 
John Adams come to recognize that the traditional ways of diplomacy 
served useful purposes. 

Professor Gilbert draws a distinction between the rejection of balance 
of power diplomacy and isolationism. The Founding Fathers wished to stay 
free of the former, but they took a world view. 

As the author points out, Alexander Hamilton not only found these 
ideas unsound but so feared them that he devoted the first of his Federalist 
papers to refuting them. Hamilton's ideas stemmed from the new school 
of Realpolitik a school best represented on the continent by Frederick II 
of Prussia. He stressed the inevitable egoism that governs nations and saw 
as the only barrier to it the balance of power System. Hamilton approached 
foreign relations in terms of national interests and coldly calculated how 
these might best be served. One of his first conclusions was that Europe had 
one set of interests and the New World another set. The proper role of the 
United States was to remain aloof from Europe and stay free to rise to 
ascendancy in the western hemisphere. This was Hamilton's contribution 
to the Farewell Address, a paper he viewed as a guide for future genera- 
tions. 

This provocative book points the way to further exploration. This re- 
viewer is inclined to believe that these ideas had deeper roots in the free 
society that the Founding Fathers conceived than they did in Europe, and 
that their connection with the nature of American economic society is 
more important than this book seems to imply. These suggestions are not 
intended to detract from Professor Gilberts major contribution. 

Michigan State University Paul A. Varg 

Fabric of Freedom, 1763-1800. By Esmond Wright. (New York : Hill and 
Wang, 1961. Pp. xvi, 304. $4.50.) 

Professor David Donald, general editor of The Ma\ing of America 



